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PS in MOND. AY, JUNE 26, 1820. 
) Mine . ~ ° 
elieve SINGULAR DISTURBANCE. made a noise; and a hint that their 
nN the [From Southey’s Life of Wesley.] lovers might have something to do 
ia Wuire John was at school, cer- | With the mystery, made the young 
de. tain disturbances occurred in his fa- ladies heartily hope he might soon 
ave ther’s house, so unaccountable that | be convinced that there was more in 
many every person by whom they were wit- the matter than he was disposed to 
nessed believed them to be superna- | Lelieve. In this they were not dis- 
+ ost tural. At the latter end of the year | 8Ppointed, for on the next night, a 
shall 1715, the maid-servant was terrified | little after midnight, he was awaken- 
by hearing at the dining-room door ed by nine loud and distinct knocks, 
hrow several dismal groans, as of a per- which seemed to be in the next room, 
son at the point of death. The family | With a pause at every third stroke. 
gave little heed to her story, and en- He rose, and went to see if he could 
deavoured to laugh her out of her | discover the cause, but could per- 





ceive nothing; still he thought it 
might be some person out of doors, 
and relied upon a stout mastiff to rid 
them of this nuisance, But the dog, 
which upon the first disturbance bad 
barked violently, was ever afterwards 
cowed by it, and seemed more terri- 


fears; but a few nights afterward 
e, they began to hear strange knock- 
ings, usually three or four at a time, 
indifferent parts of the house. Every 
person in the house heard these noises 
except Mr. Wesley himself; and as, 
according to vulgar opinion, such 


. sounds were not audible by the indi- | fed than any of the children, came 
vidual to whom they foreboded evil, | whining himself to his master and 
they refrained from telling him, lest | ™istress, as if to seek protection in 
he should suppose it betokened his | ® human presence. And when the 
own death, as indeed they all appre- | ™@-servant, Robin Brown, took the 
hended. At length, indeed, the dis- | ™astiff at night into his room, to be 
turbance became so great and so | 2t once a guard and a companion, 
frequent, that few or none of the fa- | 48 $0on as the latch began to jar as 
mily durst be alone, and Mrs. Wes- | Sual, the dog crept into bed, and 

ley thought it better to inform her | pg a howled so as to alarm 
ausband ; for it was not possible that | “ House. , 

s: the matter could long “ concealed The fears of the family for Mr. 


Wesley’s life being removed as soon 
as he had heard the mysterious 
noises, they began to apprehend that 
one of the sons had met with a vio- 
lent death, and more particularly Sa- 
mucl, the eldest. The father, there- 
| fore, one night, after several deep 
' groans had been heard, adjured it to 
speak, if it had power, and tell him 
why it troubled the house ; and apon 
this three distinct knockings were 
made. He then questioned it if it 
were Samuel his son, bidding it, if it 
were, and could not speak, to knock 
again, but, to their great comfort, 
there was no farther knocking that 
night; and, when they heard that Sa- 
mucel and the two boys were safe and 
well, the visitations of the goblin be- 
came rather a matter of curiosity and 
amusement than of alarm. Emilia 
gave it the name of Old Jeffery, and 


40@ 


from him ; and moreover, as she says, 

She was minded he should speak to | 
it. The noises were now various as 
well as strange—loud rumblings 
above stairs or below, a clatter 
among a number of bottles, as if they 
had all at once been dashed to pieves, 
footsteps as of a man going up and 
down stairs at all hours of the night, | 
sounds like that of dancing in an 
empty room, the door of which was 
locked, gobling like a turkey-cock, 
hut most freque utly aknocking about 
the beds at night, and in different 
parts of the house. Mrs. Wesley 
would at first have persuaded the | 
children and servants that it was oc- 
casioned by rats within doors and 
mischievous persons without, and her 
husband had recourse to the same 
ready solution ; or some of his daugh- 
ters, he supposed, sate up late and 
VoL. I N 
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by this name he was now known as 
a harmless, though by no means an 
inmate of the parsonage. 
not a malicious goblin, 
but he was easily oliended. Before 
Mrs. Wesley was satisficd that there 
was something supernatural in the 
noises, she recollected 
her neighbours had frightened the 
rats trom his dwelling by blowing a 
hora there; the horn, therefore, was 
horvowed, and blown stoutly about 
the house for half a day, greatly 
against the judgment of one of the 
sisters, who maintained that, ifit was 
any thing supernatural, it would cer- 
tainly be very angry and more trou- 
biesome. Her opinion was verified 
by the event: Jeffery had never till 
then begun his operations during the 
day ; from that time he came by day 
as well as by night, and was Jouder 
than before. And he never entered 
Mr. Wesley’s study till the owner one 
day rebuked him sharply, calling him 
a deaf and damb devil, and bade him 
ease to disturb the innocent cbil- 
dren, and come to him in his study, 
if he had any thing té say. This was 
a sort of defignce, and Jeffe ry, there- 
fore, took him at his word. No other 
person in the family ever felt the 
goblin, but Mr. Wesley was thrice 
pushed by it with considerable force. 
So he himself relates, and his evi- 
dence is clear and distinct. He says 
also, that once or twice when he 
spoke to it he heard two or three 
feeble squeaks, a little louder than 


iwrecable, 


Jsenery was 








that one of 





the chirping of a bird, but not like | 


the noise of rats. What is said of an 
actual appearance is not so well con- 
firmed. Mrs. Wesley thought she saw 
. mething ran from under the bed, 
and thought it most like a 

but she could not well say of wha 
shape; and the man saw something 
like a white rabbit, which came from 
behind the oven, with its ears flat 
upon the neck, and its litle scut 
standing straight up. A shadow may 
possibly explain the first of these ap- 
pearances; the other may be imput- 
ed to that proneness which ignorant 
persons so commonly evince to ex- 
aggcratc in allcommon cases. These 
circumstances, therefore, though ap- 
parently silly in themse Ives, im no 


degree invalidate the other parts of 
the story, which 
current testimony of many int 


est upon the con- 
lligent 


badger, ‘ 
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witnesses. The door was once vio- 
Jently pushed against Emilia, when 
there was he persen on the outside; 
the latehes were frequently lifted 
up; the windows clattered always 
before Jeflery ent red a room, and 
whatever iron or brass was there 
rung and jarred exceedingly. It was 
observed alsv that the wind common- 
ly rose after azy of his noises, and 
increased with it, and whistled loud- 
ly around the house. Mr. Wesley’s 
trencher (for it was before our pot- 
teries had pushed their ware into 
every village throughout the king- 


dom) danced one day upon the table, 
to his no small am 


ine ni; and the 
handle of Robin’s 


rand-mill, at ano- 
ther time, was turned round with 
creat swiftness: 


unluckily Robin had 
just done grinding; nothing vexed 
him, he said, but that the mill was 
empty; if there had been corn in it, 
Jeflery might have ground his heart 
out before he would have disturbed 
him. It was plainly a Jacobite gob- 
lin, and seldom suffered Mr. Wesley 
to pray for the King and the Prince 
of Wales without disturbing the fa- 
mily prayers. Mr. Wesley was sore 
upon this subject, and became angry, 
and therefore repeated the prayer. 
Sut when Samuel was informed of 
this, his remark was—‘‘ As to the de- 
vil’s being an enemy of King George, 
were T the king myself, T should ra- 
ther Old Nick should be my enemy 
than my friend.” The children were 
the only persons who were distressed 
by these visitations. The manner in 
which they were affected is remark- 
able: when the noises began they 
appeared to be frightened in their 
sleep, a sweat came over them, and 
they panted and trembled till the dis- 
turbance was so loud as to waken 
them. Before it ceased, the family 
had become quite accustomed to it, 
and were tired with hearing or speak- 
ing of it. Send me news,” 
said one of the sisters to her brother 
Samuel, * for we are secluded from 








some 


the sight or hearing of any versal 
thing, except Jeflery.” 
ON FHE FEMAL! LITERATURE 
OF THE PRESENY AGE. 
Concluded from page 346 


THERE is not, We think, the least 
danger of mistake in attributing the 
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novel of Glenarvon to a female pen. 
Fearful as, at times, is the power 
which it displays—bold and deci- 
sive as are the conceptions with 
which it teems—and terrific as are 
the glimpses which it occasionally 
affords of the mysteries of the soul 
—its cast is manifestly feminine. 
The quick sensibility of pain and 
sorrow—the paticnt endurance of 
sufferings —the nice apprehension 
and intuitive discernment of man- 
ners and of motives, which so pecu- 
liarly belong to the fairer sex—are 
all developed inits scenes. Its very 
awful passions and crimes are tinc- 
tured with the intensity of the female 
character—its hate is deep rooted in 
old love—its deadliest venom is dis- 
tilled from perverted yet deep afiec- 
tions. Its chief merit perhaps con- 
sists in its profound development 
of the passion of love, unhallowed 
and baneful indeed, yet most fervid, 
engrossing, and changeless. The 
passion of which Calantha is the vic- 
tim, is not, indeed, that fresh and 
joyous emotion which associates it- 
self with all the purities of the uni- 
verse, and “ hath in heaven its per- 
fect rest.” Yet hath it a spell of re- 
sistless potency, which fascinates 
while it withers. It occupies the 
whole being, to the exclusion of all 
else, creeps into the current of the 
blood, and bids it pause or mantle. 
It has a kind of natural witchery 
which annihilates all moral feeling, 
and not only makes every hope and 
fear revolve one centre, but 
imparts to it one fearful colouring. 
Ta the state of mind which itinduces, 
horrors do not appal, injuries do net 
provoke, scorn does not irritate ; dis- 
closures of villainy do but increase 
the charm ; and every new atrocity 
isa link in the chain which binds 
the mistress closer to the 
idolatry. The effect of this is painful, 
like a weight on the spirit. \etis 
there * some soul of goodness” i 
the delineation ; for it makes us fee 
most intensely, how profound the 
human affections are, how awful a 
thing is the nature of which we are 
partakers, and how, when we look 
into ourselves, we ought to revere 
and tremble. From all these terrific 
pictures of deep yet erring huma- 
nity, we leava how anxiously we 


ought to cuard a heart out of whicl 


rouna 


god of 
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are such issues of life and death 3 
how tenderly we should watch our 
passions and powers, capable of 
weal or woe beyond the accidents of 
the mortal frame, and with what 
deep-thoughted pity we should re- 
gard those very aberrations which 
we fear. The high and tragical emo- 
tions which struggle within the bo- 
soms of the chief persons, are ren- 
dered even more terrific by the con- 


| trast which they present to the glit- 
| tering costume of fashion and rank 


with which the sufferers areinvested 
With all its intensity, there is more 
air of the highest station in this no- 


| vel, more ease in its delineatiors of 


the most brilliant manners and the 
gayest circles, than in any other 
work of modern times. The author 


| has evidently not only witnessed the 


iret Buchanan, the 
| deress, 


elevated society which she truly yet 
carelessly Gescribes, but moved in 
the very thickest of its radiance. 
Her discovery, in such a sphere, of 
allections so overflowing, and of 
wretchedness so fearful, is far more 
surprising than the detection, by 
others, of lofty thought and high em- 
prise in cottages and in hovels. Ca- 
lantha—the fascinated and _ spell- 
stricken Calantha—is doubtless the 
most profound of the author's crea- 
tions. Next to her is Lady Marga- 
majestic mur- 
the 


shining heroically in 


| world of fashion, with a heart torn 
| by utterable agonies, who, to our 


imavinations, seems not without 


| some distant kindred to Lady Mac- 


| beth in awful grandeur. 


Lord Gle- 
narvon himself is an almost inexpli- 


cable person—admirably drawn in 


| particular scenes—but without, we 


think, much consistency as a whole. 
While we regard the author of this 


work as of most high and original 
| renius, and think that even in this 


| than in the most stormy and p 


wild production, there are traces of 
a moral dignity of thought, we can- 
not refrain from expressing a hope 
that her powers will be exerted 
hereafter on purer and gentler 
thenes—that she will make us feel 
that there ismore depth in holy love 
erturb- 
nation 
the 






ed passion—and that ima; 
finds its fittest range among 
nal sanctities of our nature. 

; ; Porter is 


ossib tu 












f 


nius of Mis 


Opposite as | 








ovt 


that which Glenarvon exhibits. Her 


predominant feeling is not of pas- | 


sivn, but of beauty—her pictures are 


of forms rather than of souls—her 


imagination does not cast its beams 
vn the lone recesses of the profound- 
est natures, but sheds a sweet and 
golden light on the loveliest scenes 
and the genilest characters. She in- 
troduces us to a goodly world of ro- 
mance— where bright ladies keep 
their state, and heroes most brave, 
most self-denying,most radiantin vir- 
tueand in aspect, dare all things and 
hope all things for their sake —which 
is overspread by a sky chequered 
only by fleeciest clouds—and which 
is resonant with the divinest harmo- 
nies. She makes life seem a fairy 
tale, by her delighted magic. Yet 
she deals not in the supernatural, 
nor ever presents us with the cold 
abstractions of fancy, or the splen- 
did shadows of a dream. Her per- 
sons are as real as they are lovely. 
She produces the delightful effect 
on our minds, by the exquisite taste 
with which she groups them, and 
the adaptation of the figures to the 
softlandscape which stretches around 
them. She sets all the wonders and 
glories of chivalry in a new light, 
softening down some of their sterner 
qualities, and giving a certain deli- 
cacy of hue to their minutest graces. 
Her * Scottish Chiefs” is full of in- 
terestand of beauty ; but ** Thaddeus 
of Warsaw” is, on the whole, her 
swectest work, and a sweeter work 
of the kind has never been written ! 
Its singular charm consists in the 
romantic tenor of the whole, and yet 
in its peculiar nearness to us. The 
first volume, which represents the 
Jast struggles of an ancient king- 
dom for independence, forms a grand 
back-ground for the picture, and 


gives to the whole a poetical and | 


heroic air. When the hero mingles 
ia English society and we become 
familiar with him, he loses not the 
romantic charm which enriched him 
in distant fields, and amidst strange 
darings and suffering. Itis easy to 


preserve an ideal elevation amidst 
ideal scenes, or remote times ; but 
to bring romance home to us unin- 
jured, to shed its long line of lustre, 
not only on far valleys, but through 
the streets of London, was reserved 
tur Miss Porter. 


We cannot help 
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| fancying that we remen.ber having 
caught a glimpse of the noble Po- 
| lander in the pawnbroker’s shop as 
we passed by, and go to look at No. 
15, Saint Martin’s-lane, where he 
| lodged, as at the residence of some 
| old and loved and venerated friend. 
} What adcquate thanks can we ren- 
| der her who has given us such rich 
| associations—we had almost said 
| recollections—as these ? 
| Miss Anna Maria Porter shares, 
| in a considerable degree, the exqui- 
| site faculties of her sister. Her pic- 
| tures are perhaps more glittering ; 
but they are less true, less harmoni- 
| ous, less in unison with ordinary 
| sympathies. Her “ Don Sebastian” 
abounds in highly wrought scenes 
and gorgeous descriptions, but the 
general effect is, partly from the 
| number of years through which the 
story is protracted, rather chcerless. 
| The portrait of Scbastian himself is 
| onc of the most spirited ever drawn. 
Nothing can be more beautiful, in 
| their kind, than the stolen interviews 
of the King with Gonsalva ; but the 
|} charm is too rudely broken by her 
| heartless and disgusting perfidy. The 
romance of “the Hungarian Bro- 
thers” has more of harmony ; but the 
| Virtue which it exhibits is almost of 
too glossy a texture for the soul 
heartily to grasp it. ** The Recluse of 
Norway” approaches more nearly in 
equable interest, and tender beauty, 
| to the works of Miss Jane Porter, 
than any other of its author’s ro- 
mances. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s Tales—the Simple 
Story, and Nature and Art—do not, 
like the novels of Miss Porter and 
her sister, exhibit to us the bright 
and goodly in human nature, but the 
extremes of injury and of suffering. 
| She is the most heart-rending of 
living novelists. But though her pa- 
| thos sometimes becomes oppressive 
beyond endurance, it is not, like that 
of Mrs. Opie, merely painful. The 
narratives with which she awakens 
our tears, consist not of gratuitous 
or fantastical sorrows ; they relate 
not to children turning house-break- 
ers, and murdering their parents by 
mistake, nor to ruflian boys, nor to 
mad fathers pursuing their daugh- 
ters over heaths at midnight—but 
tell of sadness real as they are 
touching. She strips humanity of 
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all its immunities and joys, but she | 


{ 


leaves it humanity still. She makes | 


us “wiser” as well asx ** sadder.” 
While she harrows up the soul, she 
renders it gentler and more fruitful. 
She possesses her reader with the 
most burning sense of all injustice, 
and makes the heart glow and the 
blood tingle todo right to the op- 
pressed, and assert the deepest and 
the eldest Jaws of nature, which the 
luxuries of civilization conceal. 
Man, in other authors, is ** sophisti- 
cated ;” in her, ** he is the thing it- 
self.” The “ robed man ef justice,” 
who hath “ withip him undivulged 
crimes,” is stripped to his peor, 
trembling, contracted spirit, and 
stands, in our imaginations, below 
the culprit whom he condemns, She 
tears all disguises from villainy and 
from anguish. There is little to con- 
sole us for the exhibition, but its 
truth, and its benciicial tendencies 
Her works rend asunder a thousand 


| Some of the deeper scenes, 


folds of sellishness, teach man his | 
unsatisfactory as a mere game at 


kindred with man, and enforce the 
awful lesson of Lear— 


* Take physic, pomp, 
“ Expose thyself to feel, what wretches feel, 
So shalt thou shake the superfiux to them, 
And show tne heavens more just '” 


There is no work from a female | 


pen which more invites and more 
bafiles enquiry, than the first produc- 


tion of Madame D'Arblay’s genius. | 


We can, ia some degree, understand 
how a youthful poet, who finds in the 
majestic wonders of the universe the 
fit objects of his sympathies, is able, 


at once, to astonish and to charm | 


the workd. But how a young lady, 
little accustomed to the varied man- 
ners of society, shou!d have produced 
a work, not only rich in character, 
sentiment, and humour, but full of 
the nicest and exactest delineations 
of the most opposite classes of life, is 


tous a mystery. We canimagineno | 


joy fuller and deeper than that which 
she must have felt, when her father 


returned from London, and brought | 


with him Evelina, declaring that no- 
thing else was talked of, but little 


thinking that the new favourite of | 


the town. was his trembling child. 
Nothing can be bolder or more ori- 
ginal than the whole cast of her no- 
vels. Weare one moment convulsed 
with laughter, and the next drowned 
in tears; our breath is almost taken 
away by the quick and brilliaut sue 


' of too high 


o05 


cession of images,grotesque, bcauti- 
ful, or agunizing; ** from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous there is but a 
step ;” and enother brings us back 
from the ridiculous to the sublime, 
like that 
at Vauxhall, of Mr. Harrell’s suicide, 
are, in the highest sense of the word, 
tragic; while the ludicrous scenes 
vacillate from the airiest comedy to 
the lowestfarce. Agonies and prac- 
tical jokes weave a fantastic round 
ahout us, and keep us giddy by 
marvellous turns and pleasurable 
surprises. The great fault of these 
novels is, that their distresses fre- 
queatly arise from mere inattentions 
to the forms of society, from provok- 
ing combinations of petty circum- 
stances, or from some finely atte- 
nuated delicacy out of place and 
reason, These things fret and vex 
the reader, who feels that the whole 
is * much ado about nothing,” and 
instead of sympathizing only longs 
to explain. There is nothing se 


cross purposes in fiction. We en- 
dure the spectacle of real anguish 
which springs out of inevitable and 
mighty causes, from the opposition 
of high passions to cach other, or 
the struggiing of the will with for- 
tune ; but we cannot bear to see a 
man fooled out of his senses by some 
mistake which a word might do 
away for ever. Such a thing may 
happen in fact, but never should oc- 
cur in fietion, because we feel, that 
the author has supreme power to 
put the person and his readers out 
of the pain which he has so need- 
lessly brought on them. This, * not 
to speak it profanely,” is the ble- 
mish of Othello, where an error 
ahout a handkerchief causes all the 
sullering. Who has not felt, on the 
representation of this tragedy, pro- 
voked well as affected?) Who, 
when * the cunning of the scene” 
has been most perfect, has not longed 
to call out to the Moor that the nap- 
kin was stolen, and so prevent the 
catastrophe! Let any one contrast 
the effect on the feelings of Caleb 
Williams, where the interest arises 
from the irreversible error of a noble 
nature, and the struggle and contict 
character—or of any 
where the cause us 
with thatwhich 


as 


Is 


erceat work 
wighty as the result 
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springs from paltry misconceptions, 
like those in Camilla, and he will feel 
how much more deep, yet more calm 
and tranquilizing, the first is than 
the last. The defect, however, to 
which we % alluded, is shared by 
MadameD’ A; with imany writers 
of the highest genius. We do not 
agree with the general opinion re- 
specting the relative merits of her 
novels. Wonderful as Evelina is, 
considering her youth at the time of 
its completion, we like it the leasi; 
chictly because it is the shortest. 
We do not mean this merely as an 
expression of general delight in her 
works, but because we feel that, if a 
novel has any interest, it should not 
be brief. A number of short tales, 
however exquisite, is not so satis- 
factory as a long romance, because 
the characters become our acquaint- 
ances, and when once we know the 
secrets of their hearts, we do not de- 
sire to leave them even for brighter 
or more exalted company. Hence 
it is seldom pleasant to end, and un- 
less our expectations are very highly 
excited, scarcely ever to begin a 
novel. Clarissa and Sir Charles 
Grandison are not tedious to us, and 
we should wish them twice their 
length, only that we can begin again 
and find them as fresh as ever——* run 
the great circle, and be still at home.” 
We prefer, then, Cecilia to Evelina, 
and Camilla to Cecilia— partly, 
though not merely, because each is 
longer than the preceding. The most 
striking charactersin Evelina,though 
inimitably drawn, are taken from 
that middle classof vulgar life,which 
is pregnant with materials only for 
the ludicrous. The Braughton’s are 
almost too contemptible to be laugh- 
ed at; but Mr. Smith, the ue gen- 
tleman of the city, who the 
rakish, and aspires after the genteel, 
who is the admi 
and 1%} 


apes 


ition of the women 
the envi the men, and who 
half resigus in favour of Evelina his 
aversion to matrimony, is hit off with 
admirable skill. In Cecilia the in- 
terest of the plot is deeper, the se- 
rious echaract are of 
alted cast, and the 
comes romantic. Aristocratie dig 
nity surely never attempered 
with such sweetness as in Mrs, Del- 
vile. The cold and Mr. 
Delvil the laconi 





ot 


ms amore CcxX- 


haughty 


wiser, Bri 
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honour itself be- | 
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the inimitable schemcr, Monckton; 
and the proud, impetuous, and vene- 
rous Mortimer; are conceived with 
great felicity and in complete keep- 
ing. In Camilla, there ts the good 
Sir Hugh, whose delightful simpli- 
city does the heart good to think 
on; Sir Sedley Clarendel, the prince 
of witty loungers; Mrs. Alberry, 
whose gaicty and eccentricity are 
but glittcring masks for deep fcel- 
ing; and, nut to enumerate all where 
all are excellent, Camilla herself. 
who ia real fascination is surpassed 
by no heroine of modern novels. The 
scene Where she plights her faith to 
Mdgar beneath an old oak, is one of 
the fullest and overilowing 
rapture. In the Wanderer there is 
no evidence of decay of faculty; but 
the subject is unfortunate, and the 
story conducted with little skill. It 
is, however, by no means to be re- 
gretted, except iu so much as it af- 
forded occasion to some of the po- 
pular critics to bestow treatment on 
its author, ill-belitting one who has 
opened new stores of delight so rich 
aud so ample as the works of Ma- 
dame D’Arblay have aflorded to the 
world, 

If the works of Miss Burney have 
not so decided an originality as 
those of her ce lebrated relative,they 
belong to the most pleasing and 
genial class of mudern fictions. They 
do not display all the nice observa 
tion,all the felicitous invention, or all 
the kecn sense of the ludicrous which 


most 


the novels of Madame D’Arblay 
exhibit; but their interest is more 
equable and pervading, and their 


style of more uniform elegance. Het 
last tale, ‘* Country Neighbours,” 
is her best, and its heroine, Blanch, 
one of the most exquisite creations 
of female It is not that this 
lovely being is of the most perfect 
beauty, nor that is endowed 
With the wenth which wo- 
men often », for these 
qualities are shared by a thousand 
COMMON: piace characters; but that 
there is in all hey words and actions 
a simplicity the most unaffected, a 
cordiality the miost genial, 
temper the most fravk and engag- 
ing. She cha 


Qchius, 


} 
Sic 
heroism 
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derateness is a virtue, not of the un- 
derstanding, but the heart; her 
frankness seems more gentle than 
the duplicity of others. With all 
her perfection, she is a real person 
of flesh and blood, a creature with 
whom we claim kindred, 


* Nottoo bri 


For human nature's daily foc 


cht or good 
xl, 


for all the members of her family of 
which Blanch becomes a member. 
We scem to know the gentle, manly, 





mother, so sarcastic, yet so generous 





h and almost romantic at heart—and 
lo Miss Stavordale, who relates the 
oi story—-as really as though they had 
us been our “ Country Neighbours,” 
is and we had personally observed all 
ut the nice shades in their characters. 
he The latter, who belongs to the class 
It of old maids, is really an ornament | 
c- to that very respectable, though 
ul unfortunate species. Her own cha- 
v- racter is diselosed by herself in the 
Bt) pleasautest and most unconscious 
AS manner; and while we admire her | 
ch real and unpretending disinterested- 
a= ness, her admirable sense, and allec- | 
he tionate feeling, we feel the slight pe- | 
culiarities and occasional inequali- 
ce ties of temper as realizing the rela- 
1s tor, and giving an air of truth to all 
y her narraiives. 
ti Lady Morgan’s novels breathe of 
y all the peculiar tastes and feelings 
] of her country, softened by the gen- 
Il tleness of her sex. They give usa 
af view of Irish nature, as seen by fe- 
'y male eyes. Their style, manner, 
re sentiment, and passion, are charac- | 
it teristic of the land of her birth and 
f her affection. There is in her works 
: all the boldness of outline, with all 
I, the delicacy of touch—-the quickness 
be of perceiving truth and beauty, with 
IS the occasional adoption of their con- 
‘t traries—the proud carelessness of 
d some portion of a work, and the ex- 
)- quisite finishing of others-—which 
- may so frequently be observed in 
d the best productions of Lrish genius. | 
it She differs from Miss Edgeworth, as 
s She has more heart and less judg- 
a ment; deeper vlimpses into the soul 
it and less consistent views of superfi- 


cial character ; more passion, and 
less prudence ; higher power to ab- 
Stract us from the world, with less ; 
of practical wisdom to direct us in it 








We have also a particular liking | 


and kind-hearted Sir Geoilry—the | 
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Her “O’Donnel” and ‘‘Florence Mas 
carthy” arethe best works which she 
)} has yet produced; and, as these are 
| among her latest, we may reasonably 
hope for yet more perfect specimens 
of her genius. There is a wild gran- 
deur about the first of these—espe- 
cially in earliest scenes which are laid 
among the magnificent varieties of 
the northern shore of [reland—which 
makes an awful and anindelible im- 
pression on the reader. The latter 
is more rich in the observation of 
manners and of character ; but dis- 
figured by personal allusions, and 
by caricatures of those from whom 
the anthor conceives she has receiv- 
ed insult and injurv. We do not 
deny that she had ample cause 
of complaint in the gross and un- 
manly attack on her feelings and her 
fame by the Quarterly Reviewers. 
But she might have chosen some 
other mode of taking vengeance on 
her Gothic foes, than that of turning 
a romance for their sakes intoa kind 
of intellectual pillory. The spell of 
the mostenchanting fiction is broken 
for ever by the introduction of vin- 
dictive satires on real or imaginary 
offenders, Lady Morgan’s “ France,” 
which called forth the criticisms to 
which she thas was unfortunately 
tempted to reply, is, with all its ble- 
mishes a very lively picture of a 
very lively people. 

We turn from the dazzling bril- 
liancy of Lady Morgan's works to 
repose on the soft green of Miss 
Austen’s sweet and unambitious 
creations. Her * Sense and Sensi- 
bility,” “ Pride aud Prejudice,” 
Mansfield Park,” and * North- 
hanger Abbey,” have a simple ele- 
ganee, which is manifestly the natu- 
ral and unlaboured result of 
vularly harmonious mind, 
is a moral teadern 
ing them ail—a serious yet gentle 
cast of thought shed er them 
which disposes to pensive musing, 
and tranquillizes every discordant 
emotion. She has, alas! been taken 
from the world ia the very midst of 
her eourse, as was beginning to 
t gratitude those for 
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whom she had laboured, and to feel 
that the nildinfluences of her powers 
were extensively 
and to soft 
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pily left behind her one of kindred , gently and naturally expands inte 


taste, and, at least, equal talent; the 
author of * Things by their Right 
Names,” and Rhoda.” The writer 
of these works may be justly regard- 
ed, not only as one of the most 
pleasing, but one of the most use- 
ful of modern novelists ; for she is 
not contented with exposing those 
errors and crimes from which the 
snind naturally revolts, but traces the 
sad results of mere weaknesses, and 
of those fuibles and mistakes which 
are usually accounted trivial. In 
this aim shefollows Miss Edgeworth; 
but her morality is of a nobier cast, 
and her rebukes are given in a gen- 
tier spirit, than those of the dazzling 
satirist, whom,in her design, she imi- 
tates; A genuine vivacity, sportive 
yet not boisterous nor malignant, 
plays tenderly through all her narra- 
tives. Sometimes, perhaps, her ob- 
ject to instruct or amend is rather 
too directly and frequently avowed ; 
but even those whom the idea of 
sermonizing ajarms, must allow that 


she is one of the most elegant of | 


moralists, 

Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, rather late 
in lite, has commenced a successful 
literary career, which we hope will 
be of long duration. Her work is 
very shrewd, intelligent,and pointed ; 
but, as might be expected, wants 
something of that fine bloom which 
ihe first productions of a youth- 
ful aspirant wear. Her daugh- 
ters have long been known to the 
world—one of them at least as the 
author of ingenious tales—and all as 
contributers to popular collections 
ef poetry for children, These little 
works are among the most varied, 


simple, and harmonious, which have | 
ever been penned for the benclit and | 


delight of infancy. But there is 
something of a higher cast than these 
—and, indeed, than any poems for 


the same most interesting and im- | 


portant class—in the little velume 
by the author of Mrs. Leicester's 
school. These, while they are per- 
fectly easy for the childlike compre- 
hension, are imbued with a deep 
hamanity, which cannot fail te nur- 
ture and to mellow the opening heart, 
to render its seriousness sweeter, 
and its joy deeper and more lasting. 
From the most ordinary occurrences 
and the simplest feelings, the poetry 





imaginations which are beautiful and 
stately, and which thas enrich the 
young fantasy and kindle the young 
allections. 

There are several female poets of 
great and original merit, compara- 
tively little known to faine. Miss 
Porden’s * Veils’’ is a poem of sin- 
gular richness; but its deticiency in 
human interest, and the perpetual 
ellort which it displays to combine 
things which are of qualities the most 
Opposite—imugination and chemi- 
cal science—have prevented it from 
acquiring the popularity which a 
more felicitous arrangement of its 
splendid materials must have com- 
manded. Miss llolford’s ** Margaret 
of Anjou,” and ** Wallace, or the 
Fight of Falkirk,” entitle her toa 
very high station among romantic 
bards. If the latter has not the 
exceeding vividness of Sir Walter 
Scott’s best poems, it has more of a 
stern grandeur, a tragical earnest- 
ness, and fulness of style. In the 
creations of the great Scottish poet, 
all objects are seen through an at- 
mosphere of golden light, which sets 
the minutest object in clearest vision 
hefore us; while in those of Miss 
Holford,clouds ofawful portent brood 
over the scenes, and vast masses of 
deep shadow fill us with a pleasing 
awe. Miss Beetham’s “ Lay of 
Maric,” on the other hand, is a light 
and exquisite poem of the elder 
time, in which the delicacies of chi- 
valry are selected with a pure and 
feminine taste, aud most gracefully 
blended. There are many other fe- 
male authors on whose works we 
should be happy to dwell, but their 
merit consists rather in the harmony 
and proportion of their works than 
the preponderant attraction of ove 
individual quality ; and, therefore, 
they allord little room for criticism. 
Among these we must particularly 
mention Mrs. Strutt, whose novels 
are as equably beautiful, and as 
completely finished in all their parts, 
as those of any living author, Nor 
must we forget a volume of pocms 
by Miss Nooth, which unite some- 
thing ofa French airiness with trae 
English feeling, and are at once 
deep and sparkling. 

We should be happy to dwell on 
the excelicneies of others; and the 


























felicitous expression of Miss Aiken; 
the exceeding ingenuity of Mrs. 
Shemmelfenning ; the sportive fancy 
of Miss Rowden; the admirable 
good sense of Mrs. Hunter; the gen- 
tle piety of Mrs. West; anc the 
rare and varied endowments of Miss 
Benger, Who is as accurate in her 
biography as she is fanciful in her 
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works of fietion—but that our time | 


and our space would failus. Here, 
then, we pause for the present ; but 
with the fond hope that many oppor- 
tunities will be afforded to us by the 
production of new works, to enlarge 
on the powers of those whom we 
have now passed too highly over, 
and that many new female aspirants 
mey arise in cur time, whose 
pearance we shall eagerly hail, and 
whose advances we shall rejoice to 
celebrate. 


ap- 


ICE-FIELDS. 


[From Scoresby's-Arctic Region 


Ick-FIELDS constitute one of the 
wonders of thedeep. They are often 
met with at the diameter of twenty 
or thirty miles ; and when in a state 
of such 
interstice can be seen, they some- 
tines extend to a length of fifty or 
near a hundred miles. 
which they are composed is generally 
pare and fresh; and in heavy fields, 
it is probably of the average thick- 
ness of ten to fifteen feet, and then 
appears to be flat, low, thin ice; but 
Where high hummocks occur, the 
thickness is often forty, or even fifty 
feet. The surface before the month 
of July is alwayscovered with a bed 
of snow, of perhaps a loot to afathom 
mm depth ; this suow dissolves in the 
end of summer, and forms extensive 
pools and lakes of fresh water. 
of the largest fields are very level 
and smooth, 


surfaces are varicd with hummocks. 


The ice of 


Some | 
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ficlds, with the strange effects pro- 
duced by such immense bodies on 
any opposing substance, is cne of 
the most striking objects the Polar 
seas present, and is certainly the 
mostterrific. They notunfrequently 
acquire a rotatory movement, where- 
by their circumference attains a ve- 
locity of several miles per hour, A 
field thus in motion, coming in cen- 
tact with another at rest, or more 
especially with another having a 
contrary direction of movement, pro- 
duces a dreadfal shock. A body of 
more than ten thousand millions of 
tons in weight,* meeting with resist- 
ance, When in motion, produces con- 
sequences which it is scarcely possi- 
ble to conceive! The weaker field 
is crushed with an awful noise; 
sometimes the destruction is mutual : 
pieces of huge dimensions and weight 


} are not unfrequently piled upon the 


close combination that no | 


| 


though generally their | 


Insome,these hummocks form ridges, 


orehains; in others, they consist of 
insulated peaks. LT once saw a field 
that was so free from either fissure 
or hammock, that I imagine, had it 
been free from snow, a coach might 
have been driven many leagues over 
itin a direct line, without obstruction 
or danger. 

The 


Vul 


occasional rapid ayotion of 


i 





| 





top, to the height of twenty or thirty 
feet, while a proportionate quantity 
is depressed beneath. The view of 
those stupendous effects in safety 
exhibits a picture sublimely grand; 
but where there is danger of being 
overwhelmed, terror and dismay 
must he the predominant feelings. 
The whalc-tishers at all times require 
unremitting vigilance to secure their 
safety, but scarcely in any situation 
so much, as when navigating amidst 
those fields; in foggy weather, they 
are particularly dangerous, as their 
motions cannot then be distinctly 
observed, It may easily beimaginec, 
that the strongest ship is but an 
insignificant impediment between 
two fields in motion. Numbers of 
vessels, since the establishment of 
the fishery, have beenthus destroyed ; 
some have been thrown upon the 
ice, some have had their hulls com- 
pletely torn open, or divided in two, 
and others have been overrun by the 
ice, and buried beneath its heaped 
fragments. The Dutch have lost as 
many as twenty-three sail of ships, 
among the ice; in one year. [nthe 


season of 1684, fourteen of their ships 


* A field of thirty nautical miles square, 
and thirteen feet in’ thickness. would 
weigh somewhat more than is here men 
tioned. Allowing it to displace the water 
in which it floats, to the depth of eleven 
tect, the weight would appear to be 
10,182,557,142 tons nearly, in the propor 
tion of a cubic foot of sea-water to G4lb, 
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were wrecked, and eleven more re- 
mained beset during the wintes 

In the year 1804, [had a good op- 
portunity of witnessing the cileets 
produced by the lesser masses in 
motion. Passing between tw 
of bay-ice, about a footin thickuess, 
they were observed rapidly to ap- 
proach each other, and before our 
ship could pass the strait, they met 
with a velocity of three or four miles 
per hour: the one overlaid the other, 
and presently covered many acres 
of surface. The ship proving a» ob 
stacle to the course of the ice, i 
squeezed up on both sides, shaking 
her in a dreadful manner, and pro 
ducing a loud grinding, or lengthened 
acute tremulous noise, accordingly 
as the degree of pressure was dimi- 
nished or increased, until it had 
riseo as high as the deck. After 
about two hours, the motion ceased ; 
and soon aiterwards, the two sheets 
ofice receded from each other, nearly 
as rapidly as they had before ad- | 
vanced. The ship, in this case, did 
not receive any injury; but had the 
ice been only half a foot thicker, she 
might have been wrecked. 

In the month of May of the year | 
1814, I witnessed a most tremendous 
scene. While navigating amidst 
the most ponderous ice which the 
Greenland sea presents, in the pros- 
pect of making our escape from a 
state of besetment, our progress was 
unexpectedly arrested by anisthmus 
of ice, about a mile in breadth, form- 
ed by the coalition of the point of 
an immense field on the north, with 
that of an aggregation of flocs on the 
south. Tu the north tield 
the ship, in the hope of the ice sepa- 
tinginthisplace. J then quitted the 
ship, and travelled over the ice to 
the point of collision, to observe the 
state of the bar which now prevented | 
our release. ] 


tields 








ve moored 


I immediaicly disce- 
covered, that tle two points kad but 
recently met; that already a prodi 
gious mass of rubbish had 
squeezed upon the top, and 


been 
1 that the 
motion had not abated. The fields 
continucd to overlay each other with 
a majestic motion, producing a noise 
resembling that of complicated ma- | 
chinery, or distant thunder. The 





pressure was so immense, that nu- | 
inerous fissures were oceasioned, and | 
the ict 


\! ! 
repeatediy re | 


it neal Oy 
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feet. In one of the fissu: 
the snow on 


s, t found 
the level to be three 
and a half feet deep, and the ice up- 


wards of twelve. [none place, hum- 
mocks had been thrown up to the 
height of twenty feet from the sur- 
face of the field, and at least twenty- 
live feet from the level of the water ; 
they extended fifty or sixty yards in 
length, and fifteen in breadth, form- 
ing a mass of about two thousand 
tons in weight. The maiestic un- 
varicd movement of the ice—-the 
singular noise with which it was ac- 
companied—the tremendous power 
exerted—and the wonderful effects 
produce d, i 


were calculated to excite 





ensations of novelty and grandeur, 
in the mind of the 


spectator ! 
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EDUCATION O} riuk 


NATIVES 
OF INDIA, 


Tue following information. ex- 
tracted from a late publication,* af 
fords a striking view of the miserable 
state of morals and information in 
India: 

* Throughout the whok process of 
education the mind receives no ex 
pansion; and, which is still more to 
be deplored, no moral impression. 
As the aitainments of th 
are supposed to be far 
reach 


ancients 
beyond the 
the moderns, to dispute their 





theories is not considered as absurd 
merely, but sacrik us. 

Let itis the want in the 
schools of books « the first 
clements of the sciences and of mo- 
rals, which is me to be depl pred. 
Not a sing! s, on the 


towards 


village 


“eee , 
HOOKR ON Moral 
cuties of creatures each 


other, or to their 
found in any of the 
thro | 


Creator. is to 1 


COMMON SCuOoOls 


thout India, 





‘ The consegu 
of things are me 
These victims ol 
sorbed in the 
vices to which the natives of India 





are constitutionally disposed, having 
nothing in their ution, or in the 
moral ieeclings or state of socicty, to 


counteract the corrupt bias of the 


uncultivated heart. Seduction and 
* Letters to the Right Honourable J 

( Villiers, ithe Fd tion of t ‘ 

tive ot Ih ] \ ! \ 
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ree | . ; 
p- concubinage prevailtoa most shock- 
m- ing degree, and unnatural crimes are 
he | toocommon!* and hence it is that 
ire females are married even in child- 
y. hood to prevent their total ruin. 
— Falschood is so common, that L ne- 
ln ver knew a Hindoo who felt the least 
n- scrupie on this head, or the least 
Th shame when violations of sincerity 
t- were Drought home to him. The Hin- 
e doos laugh at the English idea oi 
discovering truth in a court of judi 
, cature by the examination of wit 
s nesses ; and perjury may be purchas 

ed at whatever price is oflered: th 

false swearer is called a four anas4 
5 man. The Eaglish judges are often 


sed when they have 
upon a cause In the 
which the witnesses 


| deeply embar 


to pronoun c 





examination of 


on both sides have sworn in positive 
contradiction to each other. As thes 
people have no moral sense, it is not 


that the word conse 
should not be found in their langua 


**No man in Indiac 


strange 


yntides In the 


promises of another, or leaves any 
thing of importance to the probity 
even of his own brother. This pi 


ture of the state of soviety is not 
overecloured; and in every other re- 
lation of man to man, did the limits 
of a letter permit, it would be easy 
to show that the natives of India are 
thoroughly depraved ; that, in fact, 
we have in this pag the 
absence of all real virtue, and a dis 
position to every vice. Because the 
viees which at peculiar to 
colder climat the bodily 
constitutions aud living in 
those climates,t are not found among 
the Hindoos, some have called them 
Virtuous ; but constitutional qualitics 
and dietetic are not virtues. 
Virtue is the offspring of moral prin- 





an socicty 


nore 
and to 


modes of 


usares 


ciple. 

‘Trnorance is notonly the parent of 
Vice, but of superstition also: the Hin- 
doos are, therefore, exceedingly ce 
graded by their religion; they dread 
every extraordinary appearan i 
nature aswellastheinilu 1 





rev olimaginary beings; they tremb! 

before av angry bramhun, supposing 
Ml vcrimes involving the 
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vil 
him to be invested with some secret 
power to bless or injure those be- 
neath him. 

Probably not less than two mil- 
lions of persons exist in Llindoostan 
in the character of religious mendi- 
cants, profligate in their manners, 
and preying on the industrious or- 
ders. ‘These poor wretches are seen 
on the highways, some with an up- 

» perfectly stiff, and inca- 
pable of use, exhibiting in this ex- 
traordinary mode the very nature 
and baneful effects of meudicity ; 
others may be observed measuring 
the distance between two sacred 
places situated at the northern and 
southern extremities of India, by the 
lengths of their own bodies ;* others 
wander through the streets perfectly 
naked; and almostall bear the marks 
of brutality, filth, and on 
thei: Muhitudes of these 
mendicants, male and female, die by 
wait, disease, and premature deaths, 
on the roads and at these sacred 
places, the resort of pilerims; and 
very many are inmolated by drown- 
ing themselves in the sacred river. 
An oflicer, who had resided at Alla- 
habad, lately assured Mr. Ward that 
he had in one morning seen sixteen 
women drown themselves before bis 
own door at that place, and that he 
might have seen more thus putan 
end to life, but he was unable to en- 
dure the sight any longer. The su- 
perstitious practice of casting them- 
u knives placed ercet, of 
piercing the tongue, of runuing cords 
through their sides, of swinging in 
the air whilst suspended by hooks 
run through the flesh of the back, ot 
dancing Is, in honoer of 


raised ar 









disease 


bodies. 


scives UpoO 


on hot coals, 
their deity, could never exist, if the 
mind were iluminated by science, 
and purified by a moral education. 
* The eflects of a want of educa- 
tion are still more prominent in the 
for the Lindoo law for- 
bids to ove half of the population 
every ray of menial light. Not a 
school for girls is there to be found 
in ali the continent of india.t Menu, 


other sex 


* << "Phat is, by prostratine themseh 
on tl arth; laving the body down as ; 
i -rule, or yard. 

“During the time ‘Sir Alexarder 
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the great Hindoo legislator, says-- 
* Women have no business with the 
text of the Veda: thus is the law 
fully settled. Having therefore no 
knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful 
women must be as foul as falsehood 
itself; and this must be a fixed rule.’ 
This doctrine, that women must be 
denied all access to Knowledge, and 


left ‘to be as foul as falsehood it- | 


self,’ has involved them in a state of 
degradation and vice unknown per- 
haps in every other part of the world. 

“The Hindoo female, having no 
education, nor any saflicient employ- 


ment in her youth, lives in a state of | 


idleness with other girls, and be- 
comes an easy prey to vice. Sewing 
and knitting are unknown to the 
Hindoo women; they may indeed be 
said to be ignorant of all that is in- 
eluded in the terms making and 
mending among Europeans. The fe- 
males of common rank having only 
one piece of cloth in their whole suit 
of clothes, no time is occupied in 
dressing; and were it not that bath- 
ing occupies a good part of the morn- 
ing, the female, except cooking for 
the family, and spinning in some fa- 


milies, would have nothing whatever | 


todo. The very poorest might find 
time enough to cultivate the mind 
(and this is true also of the male po- 
pulation); but, alas! they do not 
know a letter of the alphabet; they, 
therefore, repose in indolence, and, 
like a stagnant pool, become putrid 
and destructive. 

* The Hindoo female is therefore 
exceedingly superstitious. The re- 
straints under which the rich are 
placed hide them from view ; but wo- 
men of the lower classes crowd to the 
public festivals, and load themselves 
with offerings to the images; though 
they stand at a distance from the 
crowd, yet, while looking on the ido- 
latrous procession, these females ap- 
pear to be filled with an enthusiasm 
not to be seen even inthe men, But 
the ignorance in which they are held 
has prepared them to renounce all 


the tenderness of the sex; in general, | 


the strongest of all natural affections, 
the maternal, is comparatively weak 
among them; so that, amongst the 
in a prosperous state, and are likely to 
prodnce a great change and improve’ 


intellectual and moral eha 


\¢ 


ment in the 
pucter ef th 
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, Rajpoots and other tribes, where the 
| influence of false principles has for 
ages violated the first feelings of the 
heart, the mother, with her own 
hands, puts her female child to death 
as soon as born; while, among other 
casts, the mother, having made a 
vow to sume deity, promising to sa- 
crifice to him the first child he shall 
bestow upon her, is seen drowning 
her offspring in some sacred river, 
Thus the interrogation of the prophet 
isanswered in the aflirmative, though 
considered as almost a libel on the 
| female character: ‘ Can a woman 
forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion on the 
son of her womb?’ The monstrous 
fact is realised, to the dishonour of 
human nature, among a people ima- 
gined by some to be the most mild 
and humane of mankind; and even 
among the softer sex of this people 
it is realized, that * they may not 
only forget the sucking child,’ but be- 
come its murderer. 

* Under the influence of the same 
ignorance and supersti(ion,ethe Hin- 
doo female, after giving a dlmanded 
proof of her courage, by ho ding her 
finger in a burning Jamp till it is al- 
| most reduced to a cinder, proceeds 
| to the funeral pile, and there, stupe- 
| fied or raised to a state of supersti- 
| tious frenzy, resigns herself to her 
| more than savage relations, who tic 
| her to the dead body of her husband 
| hold her down with levers on the fu- 
neral pile, sei fire to that pile which 
is to reduce her to ashes, and, to 
drown her dying cries, beat the 
drums, and drive her out of the world 
with shouts of exultation, as though 
they had been stoning some noxions 
animal todeath.* Inother instances, 
the widow descends into a_ large 
grave, and taking the body of her 
husband in her arms, and placing it 
upon her knees, sits composedly 
while the earth is thrown into the pit 
| and trampled firmly around her, til 

it ascends higher than her head, and 

covers her from human sight; and 

such is the dreadful darkness of mind 

and infatuation in which these poor 
| uncultivated females are immured, 

that they sit and watch the slow pro- 

cess of this horrid death, without ut- 
} tering 2 remonstrance, or making the 
least effort to save life 
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Liducation oj the Native of dudia. 
‘*'To the want of more cultivation 
in Hindvo society we are also to at- 
tribute the deplorable state of the 
living widow. Instead of receiving 
more comfort as a widow, she ts 
doomed to be the slave and drudge 
in her own family, to live sparingly, 
to fast twice a week, to have her hair 
shorn, and to wear the marks of wi- 
dowhood all her days. Many are 
left in the state of widowhood from 
their childhood, without either hav- 
ing known or lived witha husband, 
and the greater part of these are 
found, when arrived at maturity, in 
the paths of ruin. To a vain desire 
of distinction, which a better educa- 
tion would remove, is to be ascribed 
the miserable situation of the wives 
of many of the Kooleen Brambhuns, 
These men, possessing the highest 
honours of the country, marry, some 
twenty, and others notless than sixty 
or seventy wives. ‘The parents of 
these females, for the purpose of pro- 
curing a union with persons of such 
distinction, promote, by presents to 
these Bramhuns, the marriage, al- 
most nominal, of their daughters. 
After marriage, the husband seldom 
or never visits them; and they are 
almost invariably found ina state of 
infamy, many in the houses of ill- 
fame, and others in the houses of thei 
own parents; and what is very re- 
markable, some of these nominal 
wives have been known to ascend 
the tuneral pile of a man with whom 
they have not been permitted to live. 
Where shall a parallel case of the 
divciul effects of ignorance be found 
Thus we see, that the Lindoo fe- | 
male is in her birth undesired ;+ hes 
education is totally negleeted; in her | 
family she is a stave, aprisoner. And 
in this state of ignorance and degra 
dation, unable to discharge the du 
ties of an enlightened mother, 
lencth see her put forth her hands, 
at the call of the demon of supersti- 
tion, and strangle, or drown the in- 
fantot her womb. Nay, farther, on 
the death of her husband she ascends 
the funeral pile, and is burnt alive 
by the hand of her own child, or is 
imnmured by that child and other re 
latives in a tomb prepared for her by 








** The Hindoo law forbids the widow 


t) marry, 
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their hands, and which, at their bid- 
ding, closes its mouth and swallows 
her up. 

* But yet these females, thus kept 
in ignorance, and immetated on the 
altars of idolatry, are quite capable 
of the highest cultivation; and not- 
withstanding the immense disadvan- 
tares to which the female sex is sub- 
ject, there exisis two or three modern 
instaaces of wendicants or pilgrims 
of this sex acquiring ihe Sanscrit, 
and instructing the men in the most 
abstruse parts of the Lindoo philo- 
sophy. Nor can it be doubted, but 
that if English females could be per- 
suaded to live in India, and devote 
their lives to the improvement of 
their own sex there, schools for girls 
might easily be obtained, till atlength 
the prejudices of the natives against 
female children would be removed, 
and the many millions of females in 
India, thus raised from the most ab- 
ject state by the exertions of British 
females, would assist in raising, and 
improving, and selacing the other 
sex, and fixiag in their hearts the 
love of the British eovernment and 
of the English mation, so as to at- 
tach them to us for ever,” 


SLAVE-TRADE OF 
APRICA, 


from Pures hard I'ruvels, 


INTERIOR 


Tcatcunsre the number of slaves 
annually in the market of 
Shendy at about five thousand, of 
whom about two thousand tive has 
dred are carried off by the Souakin 
merchants. and fifteen hundred by 
those of Meypt the remainder go 
to Dongola, and to the Bedouins 
who live to the east of Shendy, to- 
Athara and the Red Sea. 
made some mention 
trem 
Those brought from 
Darfour are, tor the 
from the idolatrovs 


sold 


wards the 
[have already 
of th: places 


whenee these 
sl ses coin 

Kordotan to 
greater part, 
countries of Benda, Baadja, Fetize, 
and Fertit, to the south and south- 


west of Darfour, from twenty to 
forty days from SKobbe: earh of 
these countries speak a separate 


1 ¢ 
lancnage. The Darfour merehants 
trade with Fertit. which lies about 
twenty days from Nobbe. in a south- 
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isnorantofagriculture, but they have 
tasted the luxury of Vhourra and 
Pokhen; andare said, in cases of a 
dearth of these graius, to sell even 
their own children to procare them. 
Far the largest proportion of the 
slaves imported into dagev are be- 
low the a All of them, 
both male and femaie, are divided 
by the traders, with reference to 
are, into three classes, namely, Kho- 
masy, comprising those appa: ntly 
below ten or eleven years ; Sed 
those above eleven and below four- 
teen or fifteen; and Baleigh, or 
grown up, those of fifteen and up- 
wards, The Sedasy are the most 
esteemed ; when | was at Shendy a 
malic of this class was worth fifteen 
or sixteen doliars, provided he bore 
the marks of the smail-pox, without 
which a boy is not worth more than 
two-thirds of that price; a female 
was worth twenty to twenty-five 
Spanish dollars. The price of the 


re of filtee 





male AKhomasy was twelve, of the | 


female fifteen dollars. The male 
Baleigh seldom selis for more than 
eight or ten dollars; and there is 
but a small proportion of this class, 
because it is thought, both in Egypt 
and Arabia, that no great depen- 
dence can be placed upon any slave, 
who has not been brought up in the 
owner’s family from an early age. 
Hence there is a great reluctance to 
the purchasing of grown up slaves 
fur domestic purposes, or even foi 
labours. The Baleighs are chiefly 
bought by the Bedouins, who employ 
them as shepherds. The Bisharcin 
have many of them in all their en- 
campments. Grown up female siaves, 
although past the age of beauty,some- 
times sell for as much as thirty dol- 
lars, if they are knownto be skilfulin 
workin sewing, cooking, &ce. In 
Syria few slaves are kept, those 
which I have seer there are, for the 
greater part, imported by the cara- 
vans from Bagdad, —_ come from 
Sonahel on the Mozambik coast. 
The treatment which the 
experience fromthe traders is rather 
kind than otherwise. 





slaves 


The slaves are 
renerally taught to call their masters 
\bouy, my father, and to consider 
thiidren. The: 
are seldom flogwed, are well fed, are 


themselves as their « 
not over-worked, and are spolen to 


' 
ina kind manu th this, hen 


results not from 
traders, 


humanity in the 
but from an apprehension 
that, under diiferent treatment, the 


slave would abscond; and they are 
aware that any attempt to prevent 
it by close conlinement would 
his health; for the newly im- 





his tlic! 
injure 
portel slavesdelight in the open air, 
and reluctantly enter houses, which 
they Jook upon as priscns. But when 
they are once in me desert, on the 
way to their final destination, th 
treatment bs fw mt changed-—the 
traders knowing that the slaves have 
no longer any means of escapiny 
give a loose to their savave te: per. 
At Shendy [ often overheard my 
a who, although savare 
enough, were certainly not of the 
worst c¢ “4 iss of slave-merchants, say 
to each other, when a slave had be. 
haved ill, aud they were afraid 
punishing him, * Let him only pass 
Berber, and the Korbadj will soon 
teach himobedience.’ The Souakin 
traders, when whom I afterwards 
travelled, showed as little hamanity, 
after we had passed Taka. The 
health of the slave, however, is at- 
tended to; he is regularly fed, and 
receives is share of water on the read 
at the same time that his master 
drinks ; and the youngest and most 
delicate of the females are permitted 
to ride upon camels, while all the 
others perform the journey on foot, 
whether it be to Egypt or Souakin, 
as they had done trom Darfour to 
Shendy. The hardiness of the young 
slaves is very extraordinary ; alter 
several successive days march, at 
the rate of ten or twelve hours a 
day, LE have seen them, in the even- 
ing, after supper, playing together 
as if they had enjoyed a long rest. 
Females with children on their backs 
follow the caravan on foot; and if a 
camel breaks down,the owner gene- 
rally loads his slaves with the pack- 
ages. If a boy ean only obtain in 
the evening a little battcr with hi 
Phourra bread, and se 
every two or three day 





some area 
s to smear his 


body and hair, he is contented, and 


never complains of fatigue. Another 
cause Which induces the merchants 
to treat the slaves well. is their anx- 


ate that herrot which 
the negroes all entertain of Egypt 


und the vy re te, Itis acom 


iety to diss! 
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tries that the Oulad er-Rif,* or ch 
dren of Rif, as the Egyptians are 
there called, devour the slaves, who 
are transferred thither for that pur- 
pose.| Of course the traders do 
every thing in their power to destroy 
this belief, but notwithstanding all 
their endeavours, it is never eradi- 
cated from the minds of the slaves. 
Another terrible apprehension which 
they have is of a small Jumping ani 
mal, which they are told will live 
upon their skin, suck their blood, 
and leave them not a moment’s rest. 
By this description they mean fleas, 
which are entirely inknown i 
interior parts of Soudan, and of 
which the most curious stories are 
told by the people of the country, in 











enumerating thesuperioradvantages 
of their own country over those of 
Egypt. Other vermin, however, 


be dreaded 


more to than fleas, are 
common among them. The fear of 
being mutilated on their aaaean in 
Egypt, operates powerfully alsoupon 


the mind s of the young slave 
Slave boys are always allowed 


compicte liberty within the yard of 
the house; but the grown up males, 
whose characters cannot be depend- 
ed upon, or whose 
unkrown, are kept in close confine- 
ment, well watched, and often chain 
ed. On the journcy they are tied to 
long pole, one e f which is 
fastenet to a camel's saddle, and 
the other, which is forked, is passed 
oneach side 
tied behind with a strong cord, so 


neck, and 
t ‘vent hi , 1; +) at hi 
tO prevent him trom crawitne out lis 


dispositions are 





»of the slave's 





head ; in addition to this, his right 
* Rif is the mame given to 

throughout those countries; it 

properly a low ground abouns 





water. 








+t A curious proof of this happened 
while I x in Upoer Egypt. great 
man who had bought two girls at Siout 
from the | ravan, soon atter- 
wards mad vith some fri 
to spend au i tie Cool ¢ $ 
the n nei und Sout, ar 
dered the tw idhim. When 
they entered the caves they immediately 
conceived it to be the place desti 


Cir immotation: 
were produced i 


and when the hry 
reat th meat that had 





been broveht tor dinner, one of them ran 
6, and endeavoured to e cape, \ laile 
the other threw herself on rround 
Implosi e the « mpanuy tospare vet It 
fired a consider le tia cera is 
mihat t feat i 
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hand is also fastened to tlie pole at 
a short distance from the head, thus 
leaving only his legs and left arm at 
liberty; in this manner he marches 
the whole day behind the camel—at 
night he is taken from the pole and 
putinirons. While on my route to 
Souakin Isaw several slaves carrie d 
along in this way. Their owners 
were afraid of their escaping, or of 
vecoming themselves the objects of 
their vengeance; andin this manner 
they would continue to be confined 
until sold to a mast who, intend- 
ing to keep them, would endeavour 
to attach them to hisperson. In ge- 
neral the traders seem greatly to 
dread the effects of sudden resent- 





ment in their slaves, and if a grown 
up boy is only to be whipped, his 
master first puts him in irons. 

It is not uncommon to hear ofa 


slave-dealer selling his own children 
ann ot pe women ; and instances 
cur daily of their disposing of fe- 
male slaves ff gre pregnant by 
them; in such cases the future child 
of course becomes the property of 
the purchaser. Most of the traders 
have old slaves who have been for 
many yearsin the service; these are 
placed over the young slaves bought 
in trade, and become very useful in 
ravelling; but even these too Lhave 
seen their masters sell, after they had 
become members atit were of the 

mily, merely Secause a high price 


is offered for them. [tis in vain 











ty expect ina slave-trader any trace 

of frie ndship, gratitude, or compas- 
’ 

Slave girls are every where thirty 








per cent. dearer than males of the 
meage. They are catled in these 
countries Khademe, and net fare, 
isin Egypt. ‘The tinestof them are 
kept by the traders themselves and 
i! Cale . 2 4« their masters 
iullow thes rs gre lt vy, whict 
{ y « babuse. | s | y as 
‘ by the « van trades in 
| vot, that iti a custom among 
t! 1 to respect the chastiiy of the 
h ndsome ft | sla cs a Cone 
trary, the traders do not observe the 
| ifestaes i 
with the sla virls. 
slavery, in th East, has little 
lreadful tn it but the name; mat 
ves ar very we ‘ sted n la 
t} hildre { th alis, and 
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always better then the free servants. 
It is thought a mean action to sella 
slave after he has been long resident 
ina family. Ifa slave behaves ill, 
he is generally sent into the country 
to work as a labourer in the fields of 
his master. Female slaves who 
are servants in families are no! so 
well off as males, because they ge- 
peraliy suffer much from the jealousy 
of their mistresses. It is only by 
the Turkish soldiers that slaves are 
ill-treated, 





VIRGINIUS, A TRAGEDY. 
By Jame 


Sheridan Knowles, t 


In the present dearth of dramatic 








literature, a well written, or ev i 
tolerably well written tragedy muy 
be regarded as Niger Cyznus—foi 


both are equally rare. Difficulties 
of almost an insurmoantable nature 
present themselves to those whose 
talents or whose dispositions incline 
them to write for the stage; and the 
candidate for dramatic fame has 
more obstacles to encounter than 
are experiencedin any other depart- 
mentof literature. Inthe first place, 
he has, in common with the poet and 
the novelist, either to invent or col- 
fect materials for a plot, the proba- 
bility of the incidents arising from 
which must be more strictly attended 
to than is absolutely requisite for 
the poem or the novel. He has also 
to write for two classes—auiditors 
and readers ; and it rarcly happens 
that he suceceds with both. On the 
stage, our passions are appealed to; 
in the closet, our judgment. In a 
theatre, a judicious actor may please 
by his manner of delivering even a 
bad passage; in our closet, we have 
the author alone b 
arises the extreme rariiy of what is 
termed a good reading, as well as 
acting play. Wheo an author has 
surmounted the difliculties of plot, 
incident, and dialogue, he has next 
to encounter the judgment of 
manager, ! 


fore us: hence 


the 
to whom he ventures his 
piece; and here we would remark, 
with all deference to managers, that 
their judgment has been frequently 
provederroneous, Plays which ma- 
nagers and players have condemued 
as unlit for representation, have, 
introduced to the } thi . boen 
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Viryinius, it 7; Gay. 


| blished. Whata deplorable want of 


judgment was displayed by the Co- 
vent Garden Man: 
** Fazio”’— a tragedy which may 
proudly rank with our best plays. 
But toreturp to our subject. The ma- 
nager’s acceptation of the play, al- 
though it relieves, by no means de- 
stroys the fears of the author. He 
has another trial, and that at the 
hands of “ the many headed mon- 
ster,” the public. Their decision 
seals his fate—and from them he has 


gers in refusing 





no appeal. The tragedy that has 
viven rise to these remarks has been 
most successful, nor are we sur- 


prised at it, for after the trash Mr, 
Mahain sent forth, misnomered 
tragedies, this, thouch full of defects, 
may be regarded a finished compo 
Mr.Knowles, inhis preface, 
says—“It wasrevolved and executed 
in about three months, in the midst 
of very numerous and arduous avo- 
cations.” This, thouch a common 
excuse with authors, is evidently a 


sition. 


| fact, for the play throughout eannot 
| boast a single thought or expression 


above common place, and the lan 
guage is not unfrequently beneath 


| it. Appius Claudius, who has been 
elected, * 


before the beginning of the 
play,” a second time Decemvir, sees 
daughter of Virginius, a centu- 
rion, avd enamoured of 
her; wishing to possess her, he em- 
ploys Caius Claudius to bribe Ser 
via, the nurse of Virginia, but find- 
ing he cannot corrupt her integrity, 
he prevails on Caius to elaim Vir 
ginia as the daughter of one of his 
who has imposed her upon 
his own child. This 
claim is made in the Forum before 
the Decemvir, and judemeutis viven 
in favourofit. Virginius, to prevent 
the disgrace about to overwhelm his 
daughter, stabs her, becomes 
mad. In this state he unters 
Appius (whom the voice of the lickle 
consigned to prison), 

him. An urn, 


ashes of | 


the 
becomes 


slaves, 
Virginius as 


and 
ences 


l cople nave 


aud strangles cou 
hter, 


neds 
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‘alning his da 
is then brought in, which he re 
atteatively, * bursts juto a passion of 
aud * Virginia!’ 
Icilius’s neck, Certain 

this sketeh it will be 


seen that itis capable of being made 


tears, exclaims 
Falls 


drops.” By 


ou 


' esl” 
interesting in the highest degree; ut 
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Virginius, a Tragedy— Varietit Ss. 


interests the passions which are 


dearest tohumanity. Whatever may | 


appear its merits when acted, we 
much doubt if it will gain a situation 
inthecloset. The dialogue abounds 
in common colloquial phrases. How 
closely it sometimes borders on the 
ludicrous may be found in the fol- 
lowing passages :— 
Virginius.—Rome owes you much, Ici- 
lius. Fare you well, 
I shall be glad to see you at my house. 
Act 1. Se.1. 
And again in the same act— 
“ You will stay 
And sup with us to-night. 
Dentutus.—To be sure he will! 
Virginius.—Do you wait forme, _ 
To lead Virginia in, or will you do it? 
Mr. Knowles is also fond of re- 





peating sentences and words, pro- | 


bably to supply the place of thought— 
Virginia.—Virginius not my father ! 
Virginius, my dear father, notmy father! 
Itcannot be—my lite must ceme from him: 
For, make him not my father, it will go 
From me. I could notlive, an he were not 
My father. Act 3. Se. 3. 
Virginius.— Ah, comrade! comrade 
warm! yet warm! 
Q, gallant, gallant soldier. 
Act 3. Se. 5. 
There are also some vulgarisms in it— 
Virginius.— "lis too long 
Acoming.— Act 3. Se. 5. 
Virginius.—She’s very long a coming. 
Act 5. Se. 2. 
Passages of the description we 
have quoted may be found in almost 
every page ; and we feel convinced 
that itis the great interest attached 
to the story, and good acting, which 
allow this tragedy to retain a place 
on the stage. The author has stu- 
died closely the character of Corio- 
lanus for his hero, and, did space 
permit, we could point out passages 
wherein he has imitated, nay almost 
borrowed,language as well as ideas. 
It was reported that this tragedy 
was brought out at Covent Garden, 
in consequence of another with the 
same title being in preparation at 
Drury-lane. The Covent 
managers sent to Glasgow (at which 
theatre it was first acted) for the 
copy, and thus stole a march upon 
their rivals; how far this may be true, 
or otherwise, we will not pretend 
to determine. Mr. Knowles, in his 


' 





es - 


Garden | 


dedication to Mr. Macready, says— | 


“ You read my play, and at once 
committed yourself respecting its 
merits,” which would certainly im 


{ 


ply the contrary to be the case. How- 
ever this may be, we consider the 
point of very little consequence. The 
tragedy has been produced and ap- 
plauded ; but we must repeat.that, as 
a reading play, it is lamentably de- 
ficient in all that should constitute a 
tragedy. ae 
(‘The above criticism of a highly esteem- 
ed correspondent, whose future assist- 
ance will be a valuable addition to our 
original matter, we have thought proper 
to give entire, though we think it some- 
what too severe. However defective 
the Tragedy may be in general, there are 
certainly several passages which merit 
commendation, particularly the simile 
in the following passage :— 
Appius.—Paint me that smile! I never 
; saw asmile — 
Till now. My Claudius, is she not a 
wonder? 
I know not whether in the state of girl- 


hood 

Or womanhood to callher, ’Twixt the 
two 

She stands, as that were loth to lose her, 
this 


To win her most impatient, The young 


year, 
Trembling and blushing "midst the striv- 


ing kisses é 
Of parting Spring and meeting Summer, 
seems 


Her only parallel. Act 2. Se. 2. 
‘There is also something finely epigram- 
mic in this reply of Dentatas :— 
Appius.—Your grey hairs should keep 
company with honester speech. 
Dentatus.—Shall I shew vou, Appius, 
the company they are wont to keep? 
Look here, and here (uncovering his fore- 
head, and shewing scars). ‘These are the 
vouchers of honest deeds—such is the 
speech with which my grey hairs keep 
company, Ibid. 
And the eonception of the following 
lines, which occur in the course of the 
madness of Virginius, is of equal beauty 
with their expression :— 
Virginius.—Is ita voice or nothing an- 
swers mer 
[hear a suvund sv fine, there's nothing 
lives 
’Twivt it and silence 


VARIETIES, 

Deseartes’ Wooden Daughter. 
When Descartes resided in Holland, 
he with great labour and industry 
made a female automaton, which oc- 
casioned some wicked wits to report 
that he had an illegitimate daughter, 
named Franchine. The object of it 
was to prove demonstratively that 
beasts have no souls, and that they 
are but machines nicely compused 
ii 








ols 


and move whenever another body 
strikes them, and communicates to 
them a portion of their motions. 
Having put this singular machine on 
board a vessel, the Dutch captain, 
who sometimes heard it move, had 
the curiosity to open the box. Asto- 
nished to see a little human form 
uncommonly animated, yet when 
touched, appearing to be nothing 
but wood, and being little versed in 
science, but very superstitious, he 
took the ingenious labour of the phi- 
losopher fora little devil, and ter- 
minated the experiment of Descartes 
by tlirowing his wooden daughter into 
the sea. 

Distant Visibility of Hountains.— 
Mr. Morier, in his Journey through 
Persia to Constantinople, says, that 
the mountain Temawhend is visible 
at the distance of 100 miles. Sir 
William Jones saw the summit of 
the mountain at some distance from 
the coast. Dr. E. D. Clarke informs 
us, that when standing on the shore 
of the Hellespont, at Sigeum, in the 
evening, and looking towards the 
Archipelago, he plainly discerned 
Mount Athos, called by the peasants, 
who were with him, Agionorus, the 
Holy Mountain; its triple summit 
appearing so distinctly to the eye, 
that he was enabled to make a draw- 
ing of it. ‘“* The distance,” says he, 
* at which I viewed it could not be 
Jess than a hundred English miles :” 
according to D’Anville, it is about 
30 teagues from shere to shore. Hi. 
malaya mountains were seen from 
Bangalpore, a distance of 244 miles. 
Bruce saw Mount Araratfrom Derb- 
hend, a distance of 240 British miles, 

Treachery of the Arabs.—The fol- 
lowing is an extract of aletter ofare- 
cent date from Smyrna :—* As we 
determined on going to Palmyra, we 
paid another visit to the Pasha. He 
ordered his Minister to make out the 
proper passports, and direct the Go- 
vernor of Homs,a town on the verge 
of the Desert, toentertain us as Eng- 
lish Princes. We had to wait ten 
days before the Aga could get the 
chief that commanded the tribe oc- 
cupying the Desert between Homs 
and Palmyra, to come to him. This 
fellow at last made his appearance, 
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and agreed hefore the Governor to | 


escort us safely to Palmyra for 2000 


piastres, one halfte be paid in ad- | selves, or we should be killed; they 


vance, and the other other half on 
our return. In the Arab costume, 
and mounted on dromedaries, with 
a Bedouin behind 
through the Desert in the direction 
of Palmyra. As we had no arms 
with us of any kind, these fellows 
betrayed us. Instead of continuing 
their proper course, they struck off 
in another direction, and carried us 
totheir camp. Nearly the whole of the 
day was taken up in debating what 
they should do with us. We at last 
told them we would go no farther; 
that we had neither arms nor money ; 
that if they murdered us they would 
get nothing but the shirts on our 
backs; and that ifthey did not choose 
to conduct us back to Homs on the 
dromedaries, we would set out on 
foot and find our way as well as we 
could. Seeing us determined, they 
agreed to take us to Homs. After 
goading on the dromedaries at the 
rate of nine miles an ‘hour, they sud- 
denly stopped the animals, and 
knocked us off their Lacks. Not 
knowing their intent, we attempted 
to seize their arms, and a battle en- 
sued. I succeeded in wrenching the 
mace from the hands of the Bedouin 
that rode behind me, and was pre- 
paring to make him feel the weight 
of it on his head, when one of them 
ran his lance into my arm, and ano- 
ther gave me a blow which brought 
me to the ground. They then freed 
themselves from us, mounted their 
dromedaries, and were soon out of 
sight. I know not how we escaped 
with our lives; we had not evena 
stick amongst us, whilst the Arabs 
were armed with iron maces, match- 
locks, and long lances; we all, how- 
ever, got roughly handed. We fol- 
lowed a track in the sand, and ar- 
rived in the course of the night ata 
small village, the name of which I 
have forgot As Lhad bled freely 
during the walk, l was unable to pro- 
ceed farther that night, although my 
companions were anxious to get on; 
the next day we walked quictly into 
Homs; we found that the news of 
our adventure had preceded us, and 
that the whole town was in a bustle. 
We meta large detachment of Arabs, 
driving their camels as hard as they 
could go, who, taking us for some of 
their tribe, called to us to save our- 


us, we set off 
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were pursued by several parties of | bloodshed; but the Moslam was sa- 


cavalry, who shortly came up with 
them, killed a great number, and 
seized their beasts. In the mean 
time, some prisoners had been taken 
before the Governor, and he imme- 
diately cut off their heads. Had 
it been in our power, we would 
willingly have prevented so much 


| 


vage. His pride was hurt that the 
Arab Chief had so little regard for 
authority. The numberof these poor 
creatures who lost their Jives was 
variously stated to us; butI am in- 
clined to think they were not so nu- 
merous as they wished to make us 
believe.” . 





POETRY, 


ORIGINAL 


VERSES TO A TEAR. 
From Richard Crawshaw’'s “ Steps to the Tem- 
ple” 1670,) 
Tne dew no more will weep, 
The primrose’s pale cheek to deck, 
‘The dew no more will sleep, 
Nuzzel'd in the lillies’ neck. 
Much rather would it tremble here, 
And leave them both to be thy tear. 


Not the soft gold which 
Steals from the amber-weeping tree, 
Makes sorrow half so rich, 

As the drops distill’d from thee. 
Sorrows best jewels lie in these 
Caskets,of which Heaven keeps the keys. 

When sorrow would be seen 

In her brightest majesty, 

(For she is a queen) 

Then is she drest by none but thee. 
Then, and only then she wears 
Her richest pearls, I mean thy tears. 

Not in the evening’s eyes 
When they red with weeping are, 
For the sun that dies, 

Sits sorrow with a face so fair. 

No where but here did ever meet 
Sweetness so sad, sadness so sweet. 





THE LONGEST PAY. 


{Addressed to —, by W. Werdsworth.] 
Let us quit the leaty arbour, 
And the torrent murmuring by ; 
Sol has dropped into his harbour, 
Weary of the open sky. 

Evening now wnbinds the fetters 
Fashion’d by the glowing light ; 
All that breathe are thanktul debtors 

lo the harbinger of night. 


Yet by some grave thoughts attended 
Eve renews her calm career, 
For the day that now is ended 
Is the Longest of the Year. 
Laura! sport, as now thou sportest, 
On this platform, light and free ; 
Take thy bliss, while longest, shortest, 
Are indifferent to thee ! 
Who would check the happy feeling 
That inspires the linnet’s song ? 
Who would stop the swallow wheeling 
On her pinious swift and strong ¢ 
Yet, at this impressive season, 
Words, which tenderness can speak 
From the truths of homely reason, 





| 


AND SELECTED. 


And, while shades to shades succeeding 
Steal the landscape from the sight, 

I would urge this moral pleading, 
Last forerunner of * Good night!” 


Summer ebbs ; each day that follows 
Is a reflux from on high, 

Tendivg to the darksome hollows 
Where the frosts of winter lie. 

He who governs the creation, 
In his providence assign’d 

Such a gradual declination 
To the life of human kind. 

Yet we mark it not —fruits redden, 
Fresh flowers blow as flowers have 

blown, 

And the heart is loth to deaden 

Hopes that she so long hath known. 


Be thou wiser, youthful maiden! 
And, when thy decline shall come, 
Let not flowers, or boughs fruit-laden, 
Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 


Now, e’en now, ere wrapped in slumber, 
Fix thine eyes upon the sea 

That absorbs time, space, and number— 
Look towards eternity ! 

Follow thou the flowing river 
On whose breast are thither borne 

\ll deceiv'd, and each deceiver, 
Through the gates of night and morn— 

Throngh the years’ snecessive portals— 
Through the bounds which many a 

star 

Marks, not mindless of frail mortals 
When his light returns trom far. 

Thus, when thou with Time hast travell'd 
Tow’rds the mighty gulph of things, 

And the mazy stream unravell'd 
With thy best imaginings ; 


| Think, if thou on beauty leanest, 


Think how pitiful that stay, 
Did not virtue give the meanest 
Charms superior to decay. 


Duty, like a strict preceptor, 
Sometimes frowns, ov seems to frown 

Ghoose her thistle for thy sceptre, 
While thy brow youth's roses crown. 


Grasp it—if thou shrink and tremble, 
Fairest damsel of the green! 


} Thou wilt lack the only symbol 









That proclaims a genuine queen, 
And ensures those palins of honout 
Which selected spirits wear, 
Bending low octore the 













520 Answers to Prize 
SUCCESSFUL ANSWER TO THE PRIZE 
ENIGMA, BY D.N i 


Dark dealing sage! whose mystic words 
profound 

Inflame our wonder, but our thoughts 
confound, 

Grant me their hidden import to explore 

And lift the veil of enigmatic lore. 

Form'd as convenience bids, or 
merce Wills, 

Mark—where the the road its destin’d 

end fulfills ; 

v’er the realm its endless maze ex- 

tends— 

Scales the steep mountain, down the val- 
ley bends— 

Claims the proud title of the Kune’s 
HIGHWAY, 

Though rais’d and govern’d by the pub- 
lic sway. 

High sounds its name—yet small respect 
can meet, 

Low as it lies beneath the traveller's feet. 

Still, rough or smooth, a 
their train, 

Dusty with heat, or drench’d with durst- 
ing rain, 

Bears on its lengthen’d track a world’s 
supply, 

And joins our farthest sheres in friend- 
ship’s tie. 

Tell me, dark sage! if Ihave well exprest 

Thy theme, in wondrous contradictions 
drest ? 

My task is ended ;—if reward is due, 


com- 


Far 


Success be mine—the judgment rests | 


with you. 


Correct answers to the Prize Eni 
also been received from the following: F.W.L. 
c.c. WL; J. L. Stewens; J. W. Westcott; F 
LBurringtor; lohn Tucker; Charlotte [.C.; J.W.; 
D0 33. Tufl; James Clark; P, Ninnis 
M.R, 


mond ; 


ANSWER TO THE PRIZE 
BY CHARADOPHILOS. 


SUCCESSFUL 
CHARADE, 


Dame Fortune (by lott’ry contractors 
we're told )y Z . 

Though coy to the fearful, yet favours the 
bold: 


Enigma, Parade, and Rebus. 


i 
as seasons roll | 








The first and the second thus found and 


combin’d, 

The third, and its total, in Pleasure we 
find ; 

And each who peruses your pages must 
know 

The pleasure that study ne’er fails to be- 
stow 

Still hold that proud boast—may no time 
e’er destroy it, 

Whilst author and readers live long to 
enjoy it. 

by L. L. 

Elizabeth. : 

5 Be En Stevens; 


The same solution has been sent 
J. Tuff; Charlotte T. ¢ cc. W.3 
John Barry; Wm. B—-t; Acasto 
F. W. L. 


SUCCESSFUL ANSWER 
REBUS, BY 


ro THE 
E. H. 


PRIZE 


INGENIOUS author! whose 
tongue 
Commands attention—let me search 
and name 
The power from whence our country’s 
glories sprung, 
And gave her knowledge, empire, 
wealth, and fame— 


mysterious 


| On ev'ry shore her bloody cross unfurl'd, 


ema have | 
} 


| Truro! 


Let me woo the light goddess, and strive 


tor the meed 
Which to him who unfolds your 
veise is decreed, 


dark 


When the court is assembled, each judge | 
} 


in his place, 

And council are 
case, 

For the sake of his conscience, his friend, 
and a tee, 

A lawyer will labour to make out his 


call'd in support of a 


) 
ea; 

And, if true to his client, spare nought 
to procure 
Strong proofs, and eood witness, to make 
that plea sure. 





Plac’d in her hand that wreath no blight 
shall fade— 
Bade her to rise, deliv’rer of the world, 
And crush her foes,—that mighty pow- 
er is Trade ; 


In Cz dwelt Job, that man of patient 
sorrow, 

Whose fame remotest climes and ages 
know ; 


R is alone repeated in To morron ; 
And O maintains the central place in 


oe 
These elements thus found and plac'd 
aright, 
The long-sought object we in Truro 
meet— 


Dear spot! where health and cheerful- 
ness unite, 
And hospitality has fix’d her seat. 
long keep these choicest bless- 
ings thine 
And may thy praise be sung in nobler 
strains than mine! 


r. W. L4; Wm. Parnes; Wm R— t; John 
Barry; C. C. W.: J. W Westcott; Westcott; 
F. Burrington; Juveniles; Jobn ‘Lucker; Char 
lotte T.C.; J. W; D. Osmond; J. Tutt; 1. 1 


S. 11.5 James Clark ; Paul Ninnis, Well 


have also returned this unswer. 


M.K 


The Authors of the successful Answers are 
requested to apply for the Prizes on or. 
after the 1th of July. 


In the Prize Mathematical Question, we 
observe a literal error which renders it un- 
intelligible ; cannot, therefore, award 
the present volume to any candidate, bt 
shall propose two other questions in an early 
neonber, 


me 
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st 
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Apnort and the Miller, 37 

Actor, onthe profession of an, 395. 

Adalia, perpetual light of, 18. ; 

Africa, expedition to make discoveries 
in, 457. : ; 

Alvernia and Camaldolia, monasteries 
of, 95. 

Anagrams, 80, 120, 279, 320, 359. 

——— _ answers to, 240, 320, 360 . 

Ancients,observations on their theatrical 
representations, 475. : : 

Anecdote, singular, 12. Of the spider, 


18. Humourons, 19. Of Dry den, ibid. | 
A drinking, ibid. Respecting writing | 


of plays, ibid. Of Bowdler’s Shak- 


spear, ibid. Of an Irishman, 38. Of | 


a long-headed lawyer, ibid. Of Gold- 
smith, 99. Of Dr. Young and Lintot, 
118. Ambrose Phillips, ibid. Of the 
late Marquis Cornwallis, 157. Of a 
rreat man, 
ibid. Of Lord Thurlow, 178. Of a 
Scotchman, 195. Of a boatman, ibid. 
Of a child, ibid. Of absence of mind, 
ibid. Of the savage of Java, 199. 
Of naval oratory, ibid. Of a singular 
way to promotion, ibid. Of Alexander 
Pope, 218. Of Sir Isaac Newton, 219. 
Of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, ibid. A 
parliamentary, ibid. Of a_ parish 


clerk, ibid. Of Sir Robert Walpole, | 


235. A sporting, ibid. Of election wit, 
239. A Chinese, 278. Of female in- 
genuity, 279. Of 
Of Frederick the Great, 379. Whim- 
sical one of the last century, 392. 
Of Sir Francis Delaval, 439. Of the 
Prince Royal of Portngal, ibid. Of 
a cat, 458, 

Anecdotes of the war in Spain, 73. 
Of the Emperor of China, bt. Of 
Louis XVII, 196. Of the Peninsular 
war, 206. 

Arab manners, 35. 

—— proverb illustrated ,9s. 

Arabs, treachery of the, 518. 


Arctic land expedition, letter relative | 


to the, 27. 
Aurora Borealis, account of the, 195 
Avarice and glory, 407. 
B. 
Bagpiper in Tottenham Court Road, 296, 
— of North Wales, the red-head- 


ed, 82. : 
Barckley’s Felicitie of Man, account of, 
132. 


Bedouin Arabs, on the effects produced 


on them by the recitation of historical | 


and romantic narratives, 209 
Berri, memoir of the duke of, 174. 
Bible, character ot the, 127. 

Bird of Paradise, account of the, 366. 
Biters bit, 278, 
Bon met, tie 


158. Of fernale courage, | 


will making, ibid. | 


Brandon, Charles, and Mary, Queen of 
France, 182. 

Brant, Captain, an Indian Chief,account 
of, 436. 

Brazils, description of the, 352. 

Brown, memoir of Mr. W. G, 342. 

Bruce's travels, on the authenticity 
of, 56. 

Bruges, the minstrel of, 245, 269, 289. 

Brunswick, retreat of the Duke of, in 
1812, 208. 

Brutes, on the qualities of, 4,24, 103, 
253, 282, 310, 324,352, 366, 382, 404, 
426. 

Buonaparte residents at Rome, 126. 

Burckhardt, memoir of the African 
traveller, 201. 

Byron, some account of Lord, 381. 


Cc. 

Cadbury Castle, description of, 413. 

Cameleon, qualities of the, 401. 

Camera Obscura, the, 253, 274, 307, 
322, 3.46, 471, 495. 

Cameronians, the, 9. 

Campo Santo, the great Golgotha of 
Naples, 418. 

Cato-street conspirators, biography of 
some ot the, 402. 

Catwicke, great works at, 387. 

Ceylon, account of the inhabitants of, 
the central districts of, 43. 
Chantry, Francis, life of, 409. 
Charades, 40, 80,120, 160, 

320, 359, 400. 
| ————- answers to, 160, 200, 240, 320, 
360, 500, 520. 
China, persecutions of Christians in, 498. 
Clare, John, account of, 41. 
Cold mornings, getting up on, 81, 
Condour, qualities of the, 426. 
Conjugal fidelity, aud a ghost, true 
story of, 37. 
Corea and Loo-Choo, voyage to, 236, 
255. 
Cornish lazar houses, 306. 
Cornwall Literary and Philosophical 
Institution, 349. 
Couuatry church, the, 223. 
| Couplet, extemporanecous, 38. 
| Cow, the long-tailed, 498. 
| Cranch, John, memoir of, 101. 
Cuba, description ot that island, 228. 
Cypress crown, the, 189, 212, 232. 


200, 280, 


1). 
Davis's voyage, particulars of, 161. 
Demonology and witchcraft, Horst’s re- 
marks on, 316. 
Descartes’ wooden daughter, 517. 
Disturbances, singular. 510 
| Dorchester, walk through, notice of ex. 
{ tracts trom that publication, 119. 
Dreaming, theory of, 38. 
Dutcheculunialiaw, and negro tortitude, 
we. 





Dwarts, singular oi those in 


Petersburgh, 


mariage 
238. 


Far-ache, Indian cure for the, 239. 


Edgeworth, inventions of the late Mr. 
307. 

Flder’s death-bed, 311. 

Electrical eels, 332. 

Electricity, on illumination by, 304. 

Elephants, ov the dee oying, 335. 

liz: tbeth, the court of, 164. 

Enigmas, 120, 160, 240, 280, 359, 400. 


answers to, 200,210,320, 360, 620. 
Enthusiasm, remarkable instance of, 111. 
Error in Miss Benger’s life of Tobin, 185. 
Escape, wonder ful one of anotice ts 152. 
Eveleen Mountjov, extract from, 283. 

Executions, barbarous, 5 
Experiment, curious, 475. 
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Kedar-nath, precipice of, 330. 
Keut, memoir of the late Duke of, 


—— of the city of “Aosta, 295. 
Lightning, remarkable etiect of, 158. 
Literary longevity, 1st. 

—-—— discoveries, 217. 

Locust, account of the, 352. 
Lodgings, looking for, 441. 


London, lite in, 34. 
—— — siate of society iu, 196. 
Luxury, evilsof, 423. 

M. 


| Mamalukes, destruction of the, 75- 


Female literature of the present age, on | 


the, 325, 3H, 504. 
Fortitude, female, 173. ; 
France, extracts from a tour in, LL4. 


‘ 


G 
Ceorge U. death and oe al of, 117. 
. Memoir of, 


167. ¢ 


his reign, oronation of, 169 


German people, their indolence and its | 


cause, 137. 

Gil Blas, on the usual pronunciation ot 
the name, 86. 

Girl, sthilosop yhical, 478, 

Goadby, Robert, memoir of the late, 1. 

Gossamer spider, on the, 103. 

Greek modern manners, 54. Marriage, 
139. 

Gurth and Wamba, portraits of, 155. 


Hadon Hall, description of, 157. 

Hadendoa, dese ription of the natives of 
the, 116. 

Hastings, Henry, character of, 

Hayti, present state of, 304. 

He a in the country, 3, 52, 90. 

Hero, juvenile, 41, 

Highlander, native dignity 
one, 331. 

Hollings, biography of the 
Wilham, 321. 

Holy-tire, miracle of the, 331. 


I. 
Ice-fields, description of the, 509. 
Improvisatore, curious account of an, 
Ol. 
India, education of the natives of, 510. 
Indian superstition, 406. 
rchipelago, 455 
Iunoce nt amusements, on, 193. 
Ivanhoe, notice of the rouance of, 
Ivan, tale of, 276. 


121. 


of mind 


late Rev. 


17, € 


~ 


Javanese theatricals, 173 


Jennings, sketch of the lifeof Mr. H.C. 
lil. 

Jesuit’s bark, virtues of the , 499 

death and tuneral of the, 490. 

ay of, 337 


Jew 


Jucdement, the ¢ 





121. Character of | 








Manuscript, curious, 158. 

May-day ceremonies, 375. 

Merit, reward of, 157. 

Mis: ake, singular, 358. 

Monastery,account ieee work so called 

285. 

Montague,benevole nt action of the Duke 
of, 75. 

Morlachians habits of the, 14. 

Mountains, visibility of, 518 


N. 
Night-mare, remarkable instance of, 25. 
North American Indians, cltaracters 
among the, 261. 


Oo. 
Ocean cavern, story of the, 187. 
Orang Outang, vatural history of the, 
3214. 
Ostrich, natural history of the, 21 0. 
Ottmar,a tale, 370. 


Persian Ambassador, sketch of the, 65. 

Petrifying spring, description ot a cu- 
rious one at Perugia, 1-45. 

Plague in London, account of the, ¢ 

Poetry, Mr. ¢ ampbell’s lectures on, 334, 
Sul. 

Poetry. Stanzas to a much afflicted sister, 
19. Genevieve, ibid. Lines founded on a 
late fact, Hebrew Song of Rebecca the 
Jewess, 39. Farewell to Et igland, 39. the 
ivy 40. Extract from the tour of Dr. 
Syntax,59. Mr. Hawkins’s Tribute to 
the memory of amuch lamented friend, 
a sea ofhcer, who died on his voyage 
tromJava,60 Stanzas on le aving Hamp- 
shire, o Lady ——,79.-The negro’s 
lament for Mungo Park, 79. pitaph, 
50. The sick girl to her sister, Ad- 
dress recited at Drury jane theatre for 
the benefit of the houscless poor of the 
metropolis, 100. Canzonette, LI9 On 
the new year, 119. Sones, 119, 219, 319, 
500. The Spaniard’s appeal, 120. Ellen, 
ibi d. On the deathot George HL, 139. 
The cat eater, L140. To, Julia, 159. Tribute 
to the memory ofa relative at Trichin- 
opoly, 160. Glory a vision, 175. inserip- 
tion for a tablet ina church-yard, 179. 
‘To a weeping child, 108, The past, ibid. 
Vanity of earthly ambition, 199. 'The 
home of mv heart, ibid. Sonnets, 220, 
279. On his i Majesty, 220, 239. The 
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contrast, 220. Shade of Anacreon, 240. 
ou pity, ibid. The vices,259. The country 
schooimaster, ibid. Good-bye and how- 
d’ye-do, 270. Tomy mother in Heaven, 
299. Though you smile at my zeal, 309. 
the Prisoner's prayer to sleep, ibid. 
Extract from the monastery, ibid. On 
the sudden death of a fatherand sister, 
319. Chorus of maidens, 339. La Citta- 
dina, ibid. Lines written on the blank 
leaves of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” 
358. On the death of thePrincess Char- 
lotte, 379. The dead soldier, ibid. A 
storm, 380. The company day, 399. On 
the universal passion for quadrilling, 
419. Dr. Halloran’s address to the full 
moon, ibid. Dependency, a reverie, 
420. Qna gentleman’s presenting a 
lady with a sprig of myrtle, with arose 
she had dropped, 440. To the author ot 
Childe Harolde, ibid. Early recollec- 


INDEX. 


tions,ibid. The sword of Irkill, 459. the | 


poet’s hour, 460, Friendship, 479. Fia- 
metta and Borcacio, a tale, ibid. 
Forget me not,1499. on quitting England, 
by J. Ritchie, Esq. ibid. To a tear, 519 
‘The longestday, ibid. 

Porcupine, account of the, 352. 

i , , 

Prepossessions, English and 
national, 463. 

Prophecy, curions, 35 


French 


Prussia, Hanover, and the north of Ger- | 


many, sketches of, 203, 225. 
Puris, Brazilian Indians, description of 
422. 
Q. 
Questions, 50, 120, 240, 369, 109. 
——— — answers to 40, 120,500. 


Radical’s Saturday night, 107. 

Rank, privileges of, 475. 

Rebus, 40,80, £20,240,280,320, 160, 120, 160. 

—— answer to, 160, 360, 420 

Rhine, curious account of an inundation 
on the, 465. e 

Ritchie, account of Mr. 492. 

Rome, description of modern, 62, 

anight in ancient, 133. 

—— news from, 211. 





S. 
San Filippe, account of the baths of, 334. 
Savage life, sketch of, 335. 
Scientific sagacity, 10S. 
Scott, Sir Walter, character of, 356 
Selim Aga’s wedding day, and portrait 
otan Arabian soothsayer, 113 
Serpent, apologue respecting the, 25. 
Shakspeare, Mr. Morgan’s character of 
151. 
Shendy, account of that territory, 154. 
Shepherd’s lite in Scotland, dangers of, 
S51. 
Show Houses, Mrs, Schopenhauer’s ac 
count of, 176. 
Slave Trade, origin of the, 358. 
————. —— jn tre interior of Africa, 513. 
Smart, Mr. Christopher, his song to Da- 
vid, 216. Memoir of him, 221 


Snow-storm the, 427, 445. 

Social genealogy, 1s2. 

Society, account of the secret, 393: 
Solar eclipse, 478. 

Soidier’s daughter, history of a, 384. 
Spain, particulars of, in 1818, 31. 





-and the Inquisition, 483. 

Spectator,curious origin of No.71. of the, 
9S. 

Spence, curious letter from Mr. 149. 

Spider, account of the, 282. 

Spy, journal of a, 105. 

St. Dominic, penance of, 16. 

Street, eloquence of the, 89. 

Sun, address to the, 23. 

Sunday in the country, 336. 

Swedes, character of the, 470. 

Swift, Dean, letter from him to a friend, 
115. 


" 


Tatham, memoir of the late Colonel, 211. 

Theorem, by C. Mitchel, 500. 

Thoevallidsen, sketch of the life of Albert, 
6l. 

Timbuctoo, sitnation and state of, 361. 

Tiviotdale, superstitions of, 414. 

Tobin, life of Mr. John, 21. 

‘tragic poctry, on the pleasures of, 165. 

Turkish Interpretors and English buttons 
maker, 77. 

—— Prison, 36. 

———— Marriages, 354. 


Vv. 

Van Dieman's Land, description of, 462. 

Vaniere, melancholy story of Madame 
de, 147. 

Vatican, on viewing statues 
torch-light, 83. 

Venetian Nobility, 134. 

Virginius, Knowles’s remarks on that tras 
gedy, 516. 

Vesuvius, dangers of, 176 

-—-— Remarkable phenomena in the 
late eruptionsof, 424, 

Vinci, Leonardo da, his last supper, 26. 


Ww. 
Wallachia, characteristic sketches of, 309, 
Wallerstein, or the Emperor’s nephew. 
20. 
Watch, singular. 478 
Weisshoru, fall of the glacier of the, 377. 
Weliington, the shield of, 466 
Welsh, popular superstitions of the, 443, 
Venslev, memoir of Miss, 301. 
West, life of Benjamin, PLR. 1.261. 
Whate surprising vigour of a, 262 
Accidents occasioned by the 
strenuth of the, 328 
White ant, account of the, 253. 
Wilkic, the painter, character of, 463, 
Williamson, Peter, adventures of, 251 
Withered arm, 2-2. 
Wookey Hole, history and description of 
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Young, Arthur, memoir of Mr. 461, 








